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with Hydrides — 

among the most 
powerful reducing agents 
in the chemical world - - 


LAH* reduces 


carbon dioxide 
at room temperature 


and pressure! 





Hydrides — industry's great new tools for synthesis and reduction — 
are making laboratory curiosities possible . and practical! For ex- 
ample, by using ethereal LAH (Lithium Aluminum Hydride) as a reagent, 
carbon dioxide is readily reduced to methylalcohol at room temperature 
and pressure: 


ZO HCl 
Oot LiAlH, > (CH,O).LiAl -> CH,OH + LiCl + AICI, 
HO 
Ref: Nystrom, Yanko, Brown. ; 
J. Am. Soc., 70, 486-489 (1948) 


Reductions of this type ordinarily do not act on olefinic double bonds 
and require only equipment normally available. Several users are now 
performing reductions on a commercial scale with LAH* available from 


Metal Hydrides Inc 
* (Lithium Aluminum Hydride) 


Metal Hydrides Inc. is a pioneer in the production of Hydrides on a 
commercial scale. These highly reactive, diversified compounds, are now 
available in powdered or lump form as Hydrides of Titanium, Zirconium, 
Tantalum, Sodium. Barium and Calcium. 


Manufacturers in dozens of fields are using one or more of these 
Hydrides in faster and more economical methods of reduction and con- 
densation. Chances are there are jobs in your plant these reagents can 
do better — and at less cost. It costs nothing to find out and your prob- 
lem will be treated confidentially. Write today! 


Titanium, 
Zirconium, Tantalum, 
Sodium, Barium 
and Calcium Hydrides 


<3 METAL HYDRIDES Inc. 
14-24 CONGRESS STREET 
BEVERLY, MASS. 





3$1 
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EDITORIAL 


Chemical Literature 
Unlimited 


HE chemist today discovers that 
it is no small problem to keep up 
with the wealth of current chemical 
literature. Science is advancing fast. 
The almost barren period of the late 


war, when rigid restrictions frus- 
trated publication, has changed into 
the time of rich fruitfulness. The 


technical publications, domestic and 
foreign, are swollen with excellent 
articles on chemical subjects. New 
books appear almost daily. 

‘To the man in the laboratory who 
may be chlorinating an organic com- 
pound one week and working with 
electrolytic cells the next, with no 
knowledge of what will follow, the 
task of keeping up with literature 


must strike him as futile. He must 


compromise by looking over the 
standard publications and _ going 
through the abstract journals. The 


‘ oa -. 
general manager must do likewise, 


if he intends to progress. The pro- 


fessor, or the research chemist de- 


voted to a special project, may fare 


better. He can channel his reading 
into one field, though he may miss 
the dividends that come when re- 


search in an unrelated field is found 
to have in another. 


Those who concentrate on subjects 


applications 


such as fundamental research, market 


studies, industrial chemistry, and 
other fields, will still have to read 
rapidly and be amazed at the swift 
fleeing of time while they do so. 

The attention of colleges and of 
those who envision the magnitude of 
future publications, if they continue 
at this rate, is being turned toward 
this problem. The authors of tech- 
nical books are cooperating, in that 
some are so designing their books 
that anyone can look at them and 
pick out quickly, without reading 
the whole, the things of personal 
interest. 


A new field would appear to be 
opening for chemists who are talented 
with ability to read rapidly and to 
summarize what is of interest. 

Even now, some industrial firms 
employ in their libraries persons who 
select what is new in current litera- 
ture for transmission to various de- 
partments. Those interested in chem- 
istry who have these talents may 
actually prefer to read and abstract 
new developments rather than to do 
laboratory work. They can serve well 
in this capacity. Industry will soon 
realize the economic value and im- 
of the 
specially trained chemists. 


—V. F. Kimball 


portance services of such 
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Society for Applied 
Spectroscopy 

The Society tor Applied Spectro- 
scopy will meet at 8:00 p.m., No- 
vember first, at the Socony-Vacuum 
Training Center, 63 Park Row, New 
York, N.Y., to hear William L. Dut- 
ton, American Cyanamid Company, 
speak on “Semi-Quantitative Analysis 
tor Metals by Emission Spectro- 
scopy. 


The 1949 fall meeting of the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society will 
be held in Chicago, Illinois, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, October 
3Ist to November 2nd. C. E. Morris 
ot Armour and Company is chairman, 
assisted by H. T. Spannuth of Wil- 
son and Company as program chair- 
man. 


Jackson Is Manager of 
Croll-Reynolds 

David H. Jackson, F.A.I.C., vice 
president of Croll-Reynolds Com- 
pany, Inc., 17 John Street, New 
York, N.Y., manufacturers of steam 
jet vacuum equipment, has been made 
general manager of the firm, it was 
announced by the founders, Samuel 
Croll and Philip Reynolds. 

Mr. Jackson, who joined the firm 
in 1930 as sales manager, was made 
vice president in 1937. He received 
the M.S. degree in chemical engi- 
neering from the University of North 


Carolina in 1920. 


Plantinga with Johnson and 
Johnson 

Dr. Oliver S. Plantinga, F.A.1.C., 
has been appointed director of re- 
search, cotton and gauze products, 
Johnson and Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. He was formerly produc 
tion manager of the Chemical Divi- 
sion of the Marathon Corporation, 
Rothschild, Wisconsin. After receiv- 
ing two degrees from the University 
of Massachusetts, he obtained the 
Ph.D. degree trom New York Uni- 
versity in 1934. 


Burright with Oklahoma 
University Press 
Ora Blanche Burright, F.A.1.C., 
is now a member of the staff of the 
University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. She is completing a 
new book, “An Encyclopedia on 
Foods,” which will be published 


shortly. 
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Manpower and Industry 
H. B. De Vinny 


Assistant Director, Industrial Relations, The Davison Chemical Corporation 


(A paper presented at a recent meeting of the Washington Chapter, A.I.C.) 


Baltimore, Md. 


5 iar subject covers a multitude 


omission, but I shall try to confine 


of sins, both of commission and 


my remarks to chemists and chemical 
engineers. Although I am sure that 
this also leaves the door wide open 
for soaring here and there into vast 
areas, where controversy can be 
avoided, I hope that these few re- 
marks may be able to stimulate some 
emotional reaction, because it is only 
through such stimulation that we are 
able to air our views and to come up 
with concrete ideas which can be val- 
uable in an improvement of these 
problems of manpower and industry. 

With respect to chemists and chem- 
‘cal engineers, we can all agree that 
they are a vital and critical part of 
manpower requirements within our 
With 


the growth and development of our 


present and future economy. 


modern chemical and technical pro- 
duction potential, the personnel re- 
quirements for technical skill have 
been ever increasing, and although 
the present college enrollment  indi- 
cates that the future will provide sub- 
stantial numbers of technically train- 


ed young men in the chemical field, it 
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is also quite apparent that we as a 
nation will be well able to use them. 

As the mathematical and theoreti- 
cal problems involved in the carrying 
forward of the atomic energy prob- 
lem are planned and put on paper, 
the practical methods and techniques 
tou be employed in the application of 
atomic energy are carried into the 
field of chemistry and chemical engi- 
necring, rather than into the field of 
mathematics and physics. So we must 
immediately accept the fact and the 
premise that the manpower require- 
ments of industry for chemists and 
chemical engineers are of profound 
significance in the growing new field 
of scientific and industrial endeavor. 
in addition, we find on the horizon 
i flow of new chemical processes and 
products constantly being ferreted out 
in the research departments of big 
and little chemical companies all over 
America. This certainly points to a 
constant demand for the person with 
a technical education in the field of 
chemistry. 

For a few years, the recent war 
retarded the flow of technical gradu- 
ates from our colleges and universi- 
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ties, but with the war’s end and de- 
mobilization, large numbers of vet- 
erans returned to renew their edu- 
cational pursuits. The G. I. Bill of 
Rights also provided an opportunity 
to many veterans of obtaining a col- 
lege education where under other cir- 
cumstances it might not have been 
possible. Those particular circumstan- 
ces have provided industry with a 
host of technically skilled personnel 
during the years 1947 and 1948, and 
we can look forward to a similar sit- 
uation in 1949, 

From then on, we should resume 
a more normal curve in the number 
of graduates for the succeeding years. 
There is an indication that the curve 
may dip somewhat due to the higher 
cost of college education, unless there 
is a continuance of present coopera- 
The expansion pro- 
grams of the colleges and universities 


tive facilities. 


themselves may have a tendency to 
limit enrollments, as well as the fact 
that qualified teaching personnel are 
turning to other fields for a liveli- 
hood. 

The Problems of Industry 

With these thoughts, let us look at 
a few of the problems which industry 
recognizes within the area of its man- 
power requirements, We cannot dis- 
cuss them thoroughly, but we can 
touch upon them and hope that they 
may stimulate you enough to have you 
consider what must be done to either 
readjust or at least re-orient our 
thinking, and help in the development 


of technical personnel. 


Let me first name a few specific 
situations which seem common to the 
problem as a whole, and then briefly 
explain what is concerned with them. 

1. The present and future demand 
for personnel with educational quali- 
fications beyond A.B. or B.S. degrees. 

2. The problem within industry of 
developing top management 
qualifications of technical personnel 
for future leadership in industry. 

3. A suggestion to technical socie- 
ties or groups interested in adjusting 
or orienting the present curriculum of 


level 


educational institutions, so that they 
may provide a more qualified group 
to meet the requirements of industry. 


The Need 


1. It is a recognized fact, based on 
industry requirements, that a decreas- 
ing number of personnel with mas- 
ters or doctors degrees are available, 
yet the demand for such personnel in 
research and development programs 
remains very high. 

Last spring, during a rather ex- 
tended trip which I made to inter- 
view industrial relations and person- 
nel executives, I was informed by sev- 
eral of these men, representing cor- 
porations carrying on extensive re- 
search programs, of the crying need 
for technical personnel with the doc- 
ton’s degree or its equivalent. One 
executive made the astonishing state- 
ment that his company could use one 
hundred and fifty of such men imme- 
reported 


diately. Other companies 


similar situations in varving degrees. 
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Furthermore, there is little hope, 
and few examples, where the college 
graduate with a bachelor’s degree in 
chemistry or chemical engineering 
will have the desire, the initiative, or 
the determination to continue his edu- 
after he is 


hired and begins his career in indus- 


cational pursuits, once 


try. There are good and valid rea- 
sons why this does not occur and they 
are quite fundamental. One way or 
another, the young man went to col- 
lege and acquired a technical educa- 
ton so that he could quickly get off 
Not 


too much thought or direction as to 


the payroll of “the old man.” 


his ambitions, talents, or future life 


were considered when he finished 
high school or private school. In the 
majority of cases, he _ probably 


acquired a technical education be- 
cause he was pushed into it as a 
means of being able to get a fair pay- 


Then “the 


old man” could buy a new car, or fix 


ing job in four years. 


up the house, or do a number of the 
things that had to be foregone dur- 
ing the college vears. 


With little direction from parents, 
who might be looking for potential 
talents that might be inherent for 
further development; with an urge to 
shed the financial responsibility of 
supplying a technical education, and 
further, with little help from the col- 
leges (which might recognize poten- 
tial talent if there were personnel 
programs designed for this purpose), 


the student has as his only goal and 
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desire, to get out of college and to get 
He gets the job. He gets mar- 
ried, He acquires family responsi- 
bilities, and he’s done for, so far as 


a job. 


continuing to carry on further his 
educational development. 

I am not here to say whether it 
is right or wrong, but I can say that 
industry’s requirements for personnel 
with more than a bachelor’s degree is 
very great and will continue forever, 
as we follow the path of progress in 
technology. 


Suggestions 

Let us see then if there are some 
constructive suggestions to be made 
which may be considered by all of us 
who are interested in this critical 
problem of manpower and industry. 

From industry’s point of view, we 
may be justified in accepting the pre- 
mise that a higher rate of pay as a 
starting salary is necessary as an in- 
centive for postgraduate work and 


Also 


it would help to have a well-rounded 


the goal of a doctor’s degree. 


public relations program in the ac- 
credited colleges and universities, so 
that the undergraduate would be well 
acquainted with the advantages to be 
gained by the of 
study and work necessary to achieve 


additional years 
this goal. 

From the educational institutions 
should come an intelligent personnel 
administration program that has as 
the job of selecting, 


screening, counselling, and then cre- 


its purpose 


ating, within the mind and philosophy 
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Catalog on Laboratory Fur- 
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of the chosen undergraduate, the de- 
sire to obtain the advantages of higher 
education in the technical field. 
Industry may be accused of being 
remiss, because it has neglected to 
make the 
education attractive enough to create 


remuneration for higher 


this desire, but at the same time, it 
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seems that the institutions of learn- 
ing have likewise failed in their own 
business. Where they neglect the 
field of human relations and the possi- 
bilities of personnel administration 
with their own undergraduate body, 
they are in turn neglecting to supply 
the nation with persons of higher edu- 
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cational qualifications who were po- 
tential prospects while undergradu- 
ates. 

If we can accept these statements as 
the probable causes of this problem, 
which indicates a growing demand 
and need for this kind of manpower 
in industry, we can then propose the 
following: 

(a) That industry may have to re- 
estimate the remunerative value of its 
present salary schedules for positions 
requiring this type of personnel. 

(b) That industry 
terested groups find ways and means 


and other in- 


of establishing more scholarships in 
order to attract and support potential 
candidates for further study and edu- 
cational development. 

(c) That the educational institu- 
tions create and develop adequate per- 
sonnel programs that have as one of 
their purposes to screen out, to coun- 
sel, to develop and create a desire 
among selected personnel to attain 
the advantages of higher educational 
qualifications. 

Management Personnel 

7 


2. One of the most critical prob- 
lems of manpower within industry is 
the job of supplying top-flight—top- 
level management personnel, Again 
industry itself may be easily accused 
of failing to train properly its techni- 
cal personnel during the apprentice 
years. However, at the present time, 
most of the progressive business man- 
agement groups are carrying on train- 


ing programs at all levels, with the 
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idea of affording their personnel an 
opportunity of knowing what makes 
the business tick, what its policies are, 
what its problems mean, and in gen- 
eral, carrying on a course of sprouts 
Management Princi- 


in “Business 


ples.” 

In the evolution of these programs, 
rather close attention is directed to- 
ward selecting and screening the per- 
sonnel for characteristics that denote 
leadership qualities, initiative, and 
ability to assume resposibility. While 
the average technical college graduate 
may evidence a sincere interest in his 
own field of endeavor, and be doing a 
good job in the position he occupies, 
it is also true that in many cases it is 
harder to find the leadership quali- 
ties, the initiative, and the desire to 
assume the 
technical groups than it is among the 


responsibility, among 
practical, experienced employees who 
have come up through the ranks. I 
do not infer that this lack of interest 
in responsibility is confined only to 


It 


seems to be a general attitude which 


chemists or chemical engineers. 


is reflected by most of the present day 
college graduates. 


Stagg, football’s eldest 


in a recent statement said. 


Alonzo 
statesman, 
“Tt is my opinion that the youth of 
today, on or off the gridiron, is not 
trained for total responsibilitv, as the 
youth of my earlier years.” Note 
“is not trained for total 
Has he discerned 
what may be the keynote to one of 


those words, 


responsibility.” 
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our overall problems in the question 
of manpower and industry? 

Those with experience 
seem to have absorbed the knack and 
ability to get along with other per- 


In acquiring 


practical 


sonnel extremely well. 
that ability, they have developed def- 
inite characteristics that denote lead- 
ership. Their work history will in- 
dicate that they have steadily pro- 
gressed from job to job, with a regu- 
larity that identifies their progression 
with some intangible quality that in 
the end denotes this ability to manage 
and lead. If they have any technical 
education, it was acquired through 
of laborious study at night 


In the meantime, they have 


vears 

school. 
gone on working and accumulating 
experience in associating successfully 
with people, getting along with them, 
learning how to direct them in small 
groups, and gradually developing 
their talents in the wider field of busi- 


ness management. 


An outstanding example of how ef- 
fective this kind of experience can be 
is pointed to with pride by such edu- 
cational institutions as the Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology and Cincinnati 
These schools carry on 
program 


University. 
a cooperative, educational 
where a basic requirement is that the 
undergraduate curriculum is divided 
into periods of study and periods of 
“on the job” work. 

But the point I want to stress is 
that it seems harder to find top-level 
in the 


management. characteristics 
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technically trained personnel group 
than it does in the group with the 


practical experience and perhaps lim- 


ited educational background. Has 
their educational training limited the 
majority of these persons to thinking 
in one direction, and only in their spe- 
cial field ? 


ot specialized training, and if they 


Are they in a rut because 


are, what can we suggest to help 
change this apparent condition ? 


The Character of Education 

Now I may be “out on a limb” 
for having made this rather general 
statement, but again I hope I’m 


3. 
giv- 
ing you something to think about, 
when I get to the concluding part of 
my remarks. In the formative un- 
dergraduate years, when the young 
man is acquiring his education, per- 
haps more attention should be direc- 
ted toward subjects such as human 
relations, labor relations, industrial 
organization, and the economics of 
business. 

Many of our leading educators and 
influential people in public life are 
thinking in terms, which translated to 
my own simpler terms, substantiate 
this point. 

Recently the “Town Meeting” of 
the air had as its subject, “Are We 
Educating for the Modern Man.” 
Let me quote a few excerpts from 
some of the statements made. 

The panel consisted of Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois, Dr. Stod- 
dard, director of Illinois State De- 


partment of Education, Dr. James 
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Killian, president-elect of Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology, and 
Clifton Fadiman, book reviewer and 
literary commentator. 


“We 


need to develop an emotional matur- 


Senator Douglas speaking: 


ity to meet the demand of our tech- 
“We must 
and 


nological development.” 
educate more in human events 
human history.” 

Dr. Stoddard speaking: “The need 
for the study of human relations that 
will help develop the individual un- 
“Technology is not 


der stress.” 


enough for the human spirit.” 

Dr. Killian speaking: “Specialized 
education must be fused with other 
fields of education.” “We must en- 
courage the exceptional student.” 

Clifton Fadiman speaking: “Great- 
er need for study of political economy 
and social sciences.” 

I recognize that it is far from an 
easy task to obtain a bachelor’s de- 
gree in chemistry or chemical engin- 
eering. It takes a lot of hard work, 
study, and application for the ma- 
jority of students to complete four 
years and be eligible for graduation. 
Each year the standards are higher 
and they always should be maintained 
at the higher level. But I feel quite 
if the 

educational 


that curriculum and 
scope of the 


could be enlarged to include subjects 


certain 
program 


such as referred to above, our chem- 
ists and chemical engineers would en- 
ter industry better equipped to do the 
kind of a job that would open more 


doors of opportunity to have a better 
understanding of their original re- 
sponsibilities and to provide industry 
as a whole with a larger group of 


potential top level managers. 


Personnel Counselling 


It is also my feeling that the col- 
leges and universities must develop 
within their own areas of responsi- 
bility, better personnel administration 
programs. In most industry today, 
more and more emphasis is being 
placed on what is termed wage and 
salary administration, but the term 
is somewhat misleading in reference 
to what I specifically want to point 
out, Within the administration of 
this program, there is usually a merit 
rating or bi-annual review of all per- 
sonnel. This gives management at 
various levels an opportunity to sin- 
gle out, to study, and to help direct 
the individual in his work, and to 
point out ways of improvement that 
can be of benefit to him. A similar 
technique could be adopted and im- 
plemented for educational institutions 
to help the undergraduate. 

Our present rigid methods of edu- 
cation be, under 


closer scrutiny with respect to their 


are, and should 
performance, to supply the nation 
and its industrial economy with a sat- 
isfactory product. 

You will be interested in the re- 
marks recently made by Francis Kep- 
pel, dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, which lend em- 
to suggestions. Dean 


phasis these 
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Keppel who is thirty-two years of age, 
is investigating the present system of 
higher education in America. He 
appears to be approaching this task 


In Bal- 


timore recently he said, “I can’t say 


with a refreshing viewpoint. 


I’m dissasisfied with American edu- 
cation, because I don’t know enough 
about it to be dissatisfied. I came to 
Baltimore to find out what these pri- 
vate-school people mean by a good 
teacher. 


Education has suffered because we 
have always thought of it, in an un- 
stated assumption, as a good thing, 
and that the more of it we had the 
better off we'd be. The trouble is 
that not enough parents, and enough 
We 
The more the mer- 


able people, have criticised it. 
need criticism, 
rier. We've had some, but not near- 
ly enough. 


“Education is the mechanism which 
affords mobility to classes and groups 
in our system in the United States. 
It is of vital importance to us and 


our institutions, 


“Among other things, we must lo- 
cate the children in schools with su- 
perior abilities, and I mean intellec- 
tual, artistic, mechanical and all oth- 
er abilities. We must study the ef- 
fect of their homes and environments 
upon them. We must improve our 
ability to predict what will happen 
to them in many ways. 

“We know a lot about elementary 
education, and though there are still 
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needs there, we need to concentrate 
on some of the higher levels.” 

That seems pretty good to me, and 
I will close by asking you, how does 
it seem to you? 

Degering at Armour Research 
Foundation 

Dr. Edward F. Degering, F.A.L.C., 
professor of chemistry and director of 
research projects at Purdue Univer- 
sity, has been named assistant chair- 
man of Chemistry and Chemical en- 
gineering at Armour Research Foun- 
dation of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago 16, Illinois. Dr. 
Louis Koenig, F.A.1.C., chairman of 
the department, made the announce- 
ment. 

Dr. Degering has been associated 
with Purdue University since 1930. 
He is the author of more than 150 
articles in scientific journals and of 
seven books in the field of organic 
holds 
dozen patents on organic syntheses. 
At the Armour Research Foundation, 


chemistry. He more than a 


Dr. Degering will supervise research 


projects in biochemistry, organic 
chemistry, literature surveys, and rare 


chemicals, 


Chipkin With Hilo 
Simon Chipkin, M.A.L.C., is now 
with Hilo Varnish Corporation, 42- 
60 Stewart Brooklyn 6, 
N.Y., where he will devote his time 


Avenue, 


to trade sales products. He was re- 
cently with Heyward Paint and Var- 


nish Company. 
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Best Foot Forward 


Luella Canterbury 


Psychologist, Analyst, Lecturer. 410 8. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
(A talk presented at a recent meeting of the Chicago Chapter, A.I.C.) 


Y SUBJECT, “Best Foot For- 


M briefly 


some of the findings which psycho- 


ward,” is to include 
logical testings have discovered which 
will enable the chemist to improve 
his economic status. 

This problem was first called to 
my attention many years ago when 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology completed a survey and study 
of men doing scientific work in order 
to determine what qualities made for 
successful recognition. Technical ef- 
ficiency was rated at 15 per cent and 
personality at 85 per cent. Immedi- 
ately I began to ask, what kind of 
a personality? In all tests dealing 
with scientific professions we watched 
and studied for recurring patterns 
which would give us a workable basis 
of fact. 

We noted that the tendency to de- 
velop an unsymmetrical personality 
is stronger than is generally recog- 
The an all 


around personality It 
is natural for us to pursue the ac- 


nized. advantages of 


are obvious. 
tivity or activities in which we are 
interested. As we advance in adult 
life we tend to become specialized. 





Few of us escape this tendency. 
There the strong probability 
therefore, that we will neglect the 


development of certain aspects of 


1S 


our persona.ities. No one will con- 
tend that the man or woman should 
be equally efficient physically and 
mentally, What we do wish to em- 
phasize is that he should take care 
that the physical, mental, emotional, 
and social aspects of his personality 
are developed to a degree consistent 
with his age and the demands of his 
time and work; that his personality 
should not be weakened because of 
his neglect of one or more cf the 
aspects of his nature. 

We should know how to deal with 
people. This is more than just get: 
ting along with people. It means 
that knowing others is the counter- 
part to knowing yourself. The bet- 
ter you understand your own motives, 
the better you will be able to eval- 
uate your relations with your co- 
workers above and below you. You 
give orders to one group and take 
them from the other. This chain of 
authority is extremely important. 

The well-adjusted individual looks 
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at his superiors as men of greater 
training and experience and _ takes 
their guidance and direction without 
prejudice. By the same _ token, 
through knowing people he will be 
considerate of his subordinates. 

We should have the ability to get 
along well with others to avoid fric- 
tion and the rubbing of delicate tem- 
peraments. To avoid trouble is one 
of the primary requirements for suc- 
cess Maladjustment 
in any walk of life brings discourage- 
ment, and distress. I! 
tends to make personality unattrac- 
it prevents advancement and 


in the world. 


discontent, 


tive; 
gives a feeliag of insecurity. 

We must know how to stay men- 
tally and physically healthy. The 
reasons are self-evident, yet health is 
ignored. This narrow concentration 
on the work, if it excludes family 
and social life, or exercise, relaxation 
and recreation, will result not only 
in physical strain but emotional ten 


sion as well, 


Happiness—a By-Product 

Happiness is a by-product of the 
successful pursuit of accomplishment. 
Accomplishment is the goal of ra 
tional human activity. To be ad- 
justed, to be liked, and to be effect- 
ive are means to this end. 

The chemist in his tests has a re- 
productive imagination, with the au- 
ditory sense perception usually high- 
is more 


est. The wonder emotion 


highly developed. Individuals with 


this accent we refer to as “Wonder 
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Types.” Often we find they become 
so absorbed in ideas and experiments 
that they entirely forget other people. 
‘The fear emotion is strong. This ex- 
cites the mind to gather many facts 
before it comes to a conclusion. It 
gives the scientific approach. 


Dr, David Seabury, psychologist, 
formerly of Columbia University, 
thinks: “It is foolish for a wonder 
type to become tense and ashamed be- 
cause he is not able to care for com- 
mercial details as efficiently as other 
It is foolish to become tense 
and ashamed, That is not a scientific 
way of handling the problem. The 
chemist in seeking the truths of na- 
ture and adopting them for the bene- 
fit of mankind is doing a great service, 
and the “laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” Human relations are also a 
part of this same nature. All aspects 
of human behavior follow the law of 


types.” 


cause and effect just as surely as 
other natural phenomena. 


Each man possesses a highly indi- 
the 
dodges 


vidual set of defenses 
techniques tricks 
which he himself has learned as a re- 
sult of his successes and failures, his 
The ways 


and and 


pleasure, and his pains. 
we meet dangers and threats of dan- 
ger are highly personal. For instance, 
one particular man has been taught 
to fear a situation without any re- 


gard to its actual destructive power. 
Here belong the fear of being laughed 
at, the fear of being called a coward, 


These 


the fear of not being loved, 
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fears are personal; they differ from 
man to man, but their power is rea! 
and immense. The threat of “Hurt” 
is without doubt one of the things 
which keeps us moving. If it were 
not for “Hurt,” a lot of us would 
be comfortable cabbages. We talk 
about hurting a person’s pride or 
self respect, and we talk about phy- 
sical pain. ‘These two hurts are not 
the same and yet we use the term so 
often. We will use it here, if we 
will remember that we are talking. 
about the “Wish to be comfortable 
Both 


action. 


and the need to avoid pain.” 
represent the 
Learning which hurts most in the 
long run, where and when to go and 
what to do when you get there, is 
the essence of growing up, staying 


health. 


incentives to 


alive and enjoying mental 
Know how to think. 


The Four Basic Wants 

Certainly you will agree that these 
are challenges which confront the 
In all the courses which I 
have all the 
books I have read on the subject, it 
would seem that the four basic wants 
of mankind have been left out. These 
four universal wants are: Want of 
Response; Want of Recognition; 
Want of Security; Want of New Ex- 
These wants are important 
to know. While all are in each in- 


dividual, one or two generally pre- 


chemists. 


studied in economics, 


perience, 


dominate. In doing an analysis for 
a chemist who was very discouraged, 


we noted that he had a strong want 
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for New Experience, yet for many 
years he had been doing routine sci- 
entific work. The problem he brought 
was how could he make more money. 
He had not taken into consideration 
the main factor he was working with, 
which was himself. He was dull, un- 
enthusiastic, and 
When he understood himself better, 


frustrated, sick. 
knew his basic want, and changed his 
work into more experimental chemis- 
his economic status 


try, improved. 


There was a new warmth and energy 


The health be- 


came vital. His improved personality 


in the personality. 


made him of more value to himself 
and his fellow man. His imagina- 
tion took hold, blue-printing a higher 
service and using higher levels of the 
mind. Indeed thinking is the higher 


courage. 


Thinking in terms of your goal, 
how do you look at your job? Asa 
source of money? Prestige? Security? 
Or something else? 


Some years ago, I was doing some 
psychological testing for an employ- 
ment agency, and at first it was a bit 
of trained 
scientific work ask for a job instead 


a shock to hear men in 
of some specific kind of placement. 
This absence of a goal brought out 
the fact that not enough attention 
was given in our educational institu- 
tions to the development of this aspect 
of personality. The successful per- 
son has a strong urge to accomplish- 
ment and gets pleasure from achieve- 


One of Thomas Edi- 


ment in itself. 
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son’s assistants told me once that they 
had been working on an experiment 
for three years. When the final test- 
ing was done, it was a failure. The 
assistants discouraged. 
Then Edison took a deep breath and 
very cheerfully said: “Well, gentle- 
men, at least we know one thing. 
Now we can be- 


were pretty 


This won’t work. 
gin all over again.” 

Of course, a good salary is appre- 
ciated, a title and recognition or re- 
ward, and they with 
the right attitude and focus. But they 
Do you 


usually come 
are not ends in themselves. 
actually like your work and are you 
the satisfaction of 


stimulated by a 


task well done? 


Mental Direction 
In our education we have given 
little attention to the individual’s 
imagination. Whatever a man’s be- 
lief, and quite apart from his quotient 
of deter- 


mines the quality 


cold reason, imagination 


and trend of his 
thought. The pictures on the screen 
of his mind may flicker and grow 
dim, but they prophesy his future as 
certainly as an architectural plan 
proclaims the structure to be built 
according to its design. 

The chemist should not look for a 
job, but for a place to work where 
he may carry out his creative urges 
Only then can he put 
In this 


Atomic Age, the chemist is a very im- 


and wants. 
his full energies to work. 
portant person. I understand that in 
the Manhattan project, the nuclear 
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physicists were brought to a standstill 
until the chemists analyzed the prop- 
erties of a tiny speck of plutonium. 
We in this new era are going to be 
together more and more. 

the ot 
each other 


working 


Therefore necessity under- 
standing ourselves and 
more thoroughly is as important as 


chemicals 


familiarity with the we 
work with in the laboratory. The 
scientific method underwrites the 


existence of most of us, no matter 
how much we may deplore “material- 
ism.” As Stuart Chase very aptly 
puts it: “No science, and back to the 
jungle; more science in the form of 
lethal weapons, and back to the jun- 
gle by another route. Mankind 
inextricably involved at every step 
with applied natural science, but has 
only recently begun to give attention 
itself a_ scientific 


is 


to civilization in 


way.” 


There are those who say that at- 
tention to the problems of living has 
come too late, yet our present inade- 
quate survey shows far more knowl- 
edge available than skeptics have ever 
imagined. Are you chemists, with 
your emphasis on the discipline that 
science can be pursued only by meth- 
ods of the most scrupulous integrity 
(you cannot lie even to yourself), go- 
ing to let personality problems which 
include economic status go into the 
unscientific manner of by guess and 
by golly? The very fact that you 
inquire into this subject proves that 


you are not. 
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Psychologists are not as far ad- 
vanced as they should be. It is a new 
field and psychology is the youngest 
of the but from the tests 
and analyses which I have given and 
observed from others, I am sure we 


sciences, 


are giving too much attention to ap- 
titudes and not enough to the mental 
imagery and beliefs of the individual 
as he sees himself and his responsibil- 
ity in relation to his fellow man, 


The Contradictions 
There are too many contradictions 
in our beliefs to make for economic 
stability. bewildered 
about their jobs, about money, about 


marriage, about religion, about the 


People are 


growing role of Government, about 
their children, about their very souls. 

The first contradiction. to be con- 
sidered is that between competition 
and material success on the one hand, 
and brotherly love and humility on 
the other. On the one hand, every- 
thing is done to spur us toward suc- 
cess, which means that we must be 
not only assertive but aggressive, able 
On 


the other hand, we are deeply imbued 


to push others out of the way. 


with Christian ideals which declare 
that it is selfish to want anything for 
ourselves, that we should be humble, 
turn the other cheek, be yielding. 
Under the pressure of this existing 
idealogy, even the most normal per- 
to feel that 


amounts to something when success- 


son is constrained he 
ful, and is worthless if he is defeated. 


This presents a shaky basis for self- 
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esteem. Competitiveness and its po- 
tential hostilities between fellow be- 
ings creates fears and diminished self- 
esteem, with the result psychological- 
ly in the individual of feeling that he 
is isolated, Emotional isolation is hard 
for any one to endure; it becomes a 
calamity if it coincides with appre- 
hensions and uncertainties about one’s 
self. 

Psychology, if it is to help the in- 
dividual, must join with the social 

No lives himself 
The of the group, 
many of which are false, may be dam- 


sciences. one to 


alone. beliefs 
aging, as all thought has a tendency 
to clothe itself in its physical equiva- 
lent. 

You, the chemists of today, are al- 
ready fitting into the larger picture. 
More money is being appropriated for 
chemical research. The chemist is im- 
portant! In this new era the chem- 
ist must see himself and his work as 
a valuable part of the whole scien- 
tific, social, economic, political world. 
With this 
mind, the personality steps out with 


“The Best Foot Forward.” The in- 


ner picture of what we are and want 


constructive picture in 


to be today creates and re-creates the 
man of tomorrow. 


Stavely Elected 
Dr. F. W. Stavely, F.A.I.C., di- 
rector of research of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, has been 
elected chairman-elect of the Division 
of Rubber Chemistry of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. 
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WALL 


FLORENCE E., 


Appointed Councilor - at - Large to 


A.L.C. National Council. (See 


410). —_ 


page 


Arbuckle to University of 


Maryland 
Dr. Wendell S. Arbuckle, F.A. 


* am protessor of 


dairy manutacturing at North Caro- 


recently associate 
lina State College, is now professor 
in charge of dairy manufacturing at 
the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity ot Maryland. In this capacity, he 
also serves as chief examiner of the 
Marvland Dairy Inspection Service. 
He received the Ph.D. degree in 1940 
from the University of Missouri. 


1940 to 1946, he 
‘Texas A. & M. College. 


Krom was on the 


faculty of 


Chemical Engineers to Meet 

The 1949 annual National Meet- 
ing of the Institute of 
Chemical 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 4th to 7th, 
at the William Hotel. 


American 


Engineers will be held in 


Penn 
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Chemistry Section of AAAS 
‘The 
Ad- 


hold its 


‘The Chemistry Section of 
Association for the 
will 
annual meeting in New York, N.Y., 
December 30-31, 1949, in The Statler 
Hotel. 


\merican 


vancement ef Science 


A symposium on “Progress in 


Chemistry” is planned by Prof. 
George Glocker of the State Uni- 
versity of lowa, and a symposium on 
“Some Recent Advances in Medicinal 
Chemistry” is being arranged by Dr. 
Robert S. Shelton of the William S. 
Merrel Company. Dr. Ed. F. Deger- 
ing, F.A.1.C., Department of Chem- 
istry and Chemical Engineering, 
Armour Research Foundation, Tech- 
nology Center, Chicago 16, Illinois, is 
soliciting papers for a general session. 
‘Titles and abstracts of general papers 
should be sent to him on or before 
the fifteenth of November. Come and 


enjoy this unusually good program. 





Available 


Aluminum Oxide 
special grade, very high purity 
Tetranitromethane 
Phosphorous Nitride 


JOHNSON & SCUDDER 
92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Metal Hydrides Appoints Banus 
Metal Beverly, 


Massachusetts, announces that Dr. 
M.. D. Banus, has been added to its 
research staff. He will replace Dr. 


Hydrides, Inc., 


Albert E. Finholt who resigned to 
become assistant professor in chem- 
istry at St. Olaf’s College, North- 
field, Minnesota. Dr. Banus received 
the doctor's degree from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. During 
the war, he served as first lieutenant 
in the Army Signal Corps, ETO. 





R. S. ARIES 
& Associates 


° 
Chemical Engineers 
And Economists 
COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Process Analysis @ Market Research 
Surveys — Technical & Economic 
Evaluations @ Application Research 
Product Development 
26 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N.Y 
MAin 4-0947 














Turn Problems to Profits 
Thru Research 








BJORKSTEN aqn\ohE® 


RESEARCH + 


la ite 





Write for literature and 
contract forms. 


323 W. Gorham St., Madison 3, Wis. 
13791 S. Avenue O, Chicago 33, Il. 
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AIC Annual Meeting 
1950 


The 1950 Annual Meeting of 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHeEMiIstTs will be held in New 
York, N.Y., in May. 

Dr. Maurice J. Kelley, F.A.- 
1.C., director of research and de- 
Chemical 


Company, Harrison, New Jersey, 


velopment of Nopco 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements tor 
the meeting. 

John E. McKeen, F.A.LC., 
president of Charles Pfizer and 
Company, Brooklyn, New York, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Banquet Committee. 

Further information will be an- 
nounced in succeeding issues of 
THe CHEMIST. 











Dr. Alexander F.A.1. 


C., head, Department of Chemistry, 


Silverman, 
University of Pittsburgh, delivered 
an illustrated lecture, “What's New 
in Glass,” before the St. Joseph Val- 
ley Section of the American Chemical 
Society, at Notre Dame University, 
May 12th. On May 25th, he ad- 
dressed the Early 
Club of Pittsburgh, on “Joseph: Locke 
and His Work.” June 13th, he spoke 
National 


Inspectors 


American Glass 


Convention of 
Institute of 


before the 
the Mine 
America, in Pittsburgh, on “New De- 
velopments in American Glass Manu- 


facture.” 
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Communications 


Consider Chemical Investments 
‘To THE Epriror: 


In reference to my comments on 
the “Forty-Plus Problem” (THE 
CHEMIST, September 1949, page 
371), may I add the following? 
Within the general scope of the argu- 
ment presented by me, there is a mat- 
ter which is, strictly speaking, of no 
direct concern to the chemical profes- 
sion, namely that of industrial in- 
vestments. [t may be briefly touched 
upon, since it has been discussed re- 
peatedly from every possible angle in 
recent industrial releases addressed to 
the chemical profession. There can 
be no doubt that a discriminatory 
policy directed against people past 
forty must have a pronounced effect 
on industrial investments. A reduc- 
tion of the relative security of em- 
ployment in the forty-plus bracket 
will definitely lower the ratio of in- 
vestments to savings, thereby aug- 
menting still further the current 
scarcity of venture capital. 

In estimating the magnitude of 
this effect, one must consider two 
factors. First, people in the forty- 
plus age group as a rule probably have 
accumulated more savings than very 
young industrial employees, who, as 
likely as not, have no savings at all. 
Second, the population as a whole is 


aging. In other words, a higher pro- 
portion of the population will save 
more and invest and spend less, as se- 
curity of employment is threatened to 
an increasing extent by discrimina- 
tory policies which exclude people 
who are “too old.” 

As a result of this over-saving, a 
lag in the productive investment of 
capital must necessarily arise. In the 
long run, any such lag can only be 
oftset by government subsidies, be- 
cause inflation is a temporary expedi- 
ent. Government subsidies, in turn, 
mean higher taxes. 

A consideration of these questions 
may very well affect the attitude of 
an industrial management which is 
concerned about the lack of venture 
capital, but at the same time insists 
on applying rigid age restrictions 
which are directed against chemists 
and industrial employees in general. 


—L. M. Blumenthal 


Faraday's Birthday 


To the Editor: 

September 22nd was the 158th an- 
niversary of Michael Faraday’s birth- 
day. The perennial freshness of his 
genius, which caused Sir William H. 
Bragg to say, “Very few men have 
changed the face of the world as 
Faraday has done,” is manifest right 
down to the present in which it re- 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


appears in the form of a classical, 
mechanical theory of electricity, based 
on the properties of electric field mat- 
ter, by Prof. Ludwig Flamm. (Cf. 
Proceedings of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, Vienna, Austria, 1944-1947.) 

—Dr. E. E. Butterfield, F.A.1.C. 


Faraday on Clarity 
To the Editor: 

There follows a quotation printed 
in Chemistry and Industry, August 
20, 1949, in an address entitled “‘Sci- 
entific Communication” by H. W. 
Cremer as president of the Institution 
of Chemical Engineers. Mr. Cremer 
quotes from Sir Edward Appleton in 
an address to the Royal Institution 
shortly after he had been awarded the 
Nobel Prize in physics. The quota- 
tion is from a letter of Michael Fara- 
day to Clerk Maxwell. Its sense is 
still pertinent 
called to the attention of everyone 


and could well be 
working on the mathematical side: 
“There is one thing I would be 
glad to ask you. When a mathema- 
tician engaged in investigating physi- 
cal actions and results has arrived at 
his conclusions, may they not be ex- 
pressed in common language as fully, 
clearly, and definitely as in mathe- 
matical formulae? If so, wouldn’t it 
be a great boon to such as | to ex- 
press them so, translating them out 
of their hieroglyphics, that we also 


might work upon them by experi- 
ment? I think it must be so, because 
I’ve always found that you could con- 


vey to me a perfectly clear idea of 
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your conclusions, which, though they 
may give me no full understanding of 
the steps of your process, give me the 
results neither above nor below the 
truth, and so clear in character that 
I can think and work for them. If 
this be possible, wouldn’t it be a good 
thing if mathematicians, working on 
these subjects, were to give us the 
results in this popular, useful work- 
ing state, as well as in that which 
is their own and proper to them?” 


—Karl M. Herstein, F.A.1.C. 


The Question 
The following paragraphs are taken 
1949, issue of 
and Chemical 


from the January, 
Chemical Products 
News, London: 
The American Institute of Chem- 
ists, in reflective mood, has been ask- 
ing 
pertinent question, ‘““What advice,” 


its Founder members a_ very 
they ask, “would you give to young 
chemists who are starting out today? 
H.W.S. Colstat* produces his answer 

a good one—with a bang. “Think 
more of what they can put into the 
job than what they can get out of it.” 
F. G. Manwaring says, “Cultivate the 
ability to get along with and to co- 
operate enthusiastically with fellow 
workers.”” Perfectly sound advice, is 


that of N. R. Koches 


“Select your field of interest and be- 


who said. 


come thoroughly informed in it.” 
J. W. McBurney feels strongly on 
the matter—“ I would advise a young 


° Tr Id have been Ww. Ss Calcott. 


name shor 








OCTOBER THE 
chemist to get some other title, say 
physicist or some kind of engineer, a 
knowledge of chemistry is useful, but 
don't be classified as (our 
italics). Dr. S. J. Lloyd is even more 
pungent—‘“Use your chemical train- 


” 
one! 


ing as a background for business as 
Only the 
geniuses and the drones should actual- 
(Our 


lawyers do with theirs. 


ly practice chemistry as such.” 
italics again. ) 

So now we know what leading 
American chemists and professors of 
chemistry think of the profession and 
Do senior British 
We shall 


its practitioners. 
chemists think the same? 
be glad to know. 


Correction 
On page 373 of the September issue 
of THe CHEMIST, in the last sentence 
L. M. Blumenthal, 


word “observed” should have ap- 


of the letter by 


} 


the 


peared as “obscured.” 


® 


Dr. Egloft, Hon. A.1.C., 
plans the following speaking engage- 
ments: October 5th, Roosevelt Col- 
“Have We Enough 
Petroleum ?” 6th, North- 
western University Student Chapter 
of the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers, “The Engineer in the 
Oil Industry; October 19th, in con- 


Gustay 


lege, Chicago, 
( Yctober 


the observance of Oil 
Kiwanis Club of 

“Research the Oil 
October 20th, Kiwanis 


with 
Progress Week, 
Milwaukee, 


Industry ;” 


nection 


in 
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Club, Racine, Wisconsin, “Research 
in the Oil Industry.”” October 26th, 
Petroleum Section of the 37th Na- 
tional Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Hotel, 
“Pioneering with High Pressure Oil 


Congress Chicago, 


Equipment.” 


Kammermeyer Heads University 
Division 

Dr. Karl Kammermeyer, F.A.1.C., 
moved, in September, to lowa City, 
lowa, where he heads the Division of 
Chemical Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of lowa. Previously, he was 
manager ot research and development 
of the Glenn L. Martin Company, 


Chemicals Division, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


director of research of Publicker In- 
dustries, Inc., and from 1939 to 1942, 


For five years he was 


he taught chemical engineering at 
Drexel Institute in Philadelphia. 


From 1933 to 1939, he was employed 
by the Pure Oil Company and the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
He received the D.Sc. degree trom 
the University of Michigan in 1932. 


E. Wall, F.A.LC., was 


guest speaker on the program of the 


Florence 


Science Forum, a regular feature ot 
the General Electric Station, WGY, 
Schenectady, on September 14th. She 
spoke on “Cosmetics and Cosmetology 
as a Field for Scientitic Research.” 
She discussed the same topic, October 
fourth, on the ACS program which 
on Station 


a weekly teature 


WNYC. 


Is 
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Necrology 


Winslow Samuel 
Anderson 


Dr. Winslow S. Anderson, presi- 
dent, Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Washington, died Novembe 
6, 1948, tollowing an operation at 
Rochester, Minn. Dr. Anderson was 
born in Portland, Maine, July 28, 
1898. He received the B.S. degree 
trom Bates College, the M.S. degree 
from the University of Minnesota, 
the D.Sc. degree from Rollins Col- 
lege, and the LL.D. 
Southern College. From 1923 to 1925 
North State 


College, tollowed by a year of teach- 


from Florida 


he taught at Carolina 
ing at the University of Minnesota. 
From 1925 to 1928 he maintained his 
own laboratory as a consultant, leav- 
ing this field to serve as dean of the 
college and professor of chemistry at 
Rollins College. In June, 1942, he 
was inaugurated as president of Whit- 


man College. 


Dr. Anderson was active in civic 
Walla Walla. 


member of the planning commission, 


affairs in He was a 
past president of the Rotarians, and 
president of the Washington 
society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. As president of Whitman 
College, he was considered “‘an un- 
usual combination of a scientist, edu- 


cator, and smart businessman.” He 


laid the foundation for a building and 
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endowment program for the college, 
and organized it along more efficient 
lines. He summarized one of the im- 
portant responsibilities of the college 


president as follows: 


“One of the important responsibili- 
ties of a college president is to dis- 
cover great teachers. It is perhaps his 
most difficult task, especially when 
the competition from industry and 
government is so keen. Not only do 
we have the problem of finding great 
but also that of 


keeping them. This means that we 


teachers we have 
must provide a pleasant environment, 


equipment, and adequate 
compensation. This, 


problem and task for the future.” 


modern 


then, is our 


Dr. Anderson became a Fellow of 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS in 1939, 


® 


SASI Adopts Official Publication 


Dr. Stewart J. Lloyd, F.A.L.C., 
president of the Southern Association 
5009 


Georgia, 


of Science and Industry, Inc., 
Road, Atlanta, 
that the 
adopted as its official publication the 
Research. 
Dr. Lloyd said this “would enlarge 
both 


Scientists 


Peachtree 
announces association has 


new Journal of Southern 


scientists and 


need to be 


the horizons of 
business men. 
reminded of practical considerations, 
while business men needed to think 


along more technical lines. 
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Professional Services 





ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 


Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 

Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 

3953 Shakespeare Avenu: 


CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, Control 


Laboratory and Pilot Plant Studies 


Your Inquiries Invited 


EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 


Unusually Extensive Facilities 





211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York Your Inspection Invited 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 
250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 
THE LENTO PRESS 
Chemist Available 
Distinctive Printing 
F.A.LC., experienced in research and 


production in well-known companies; 


technical school graduate; published tech- 
nical articles and granted patents; ex- 
thorium, 


zirconium, rare earths and and radio-ac- 


perienced in patent research; 


tivity; rayon manufacture, shop problems ; 
inorganic process development; industrial 
relations, including emplovee training, in 
chemical plants. Available under any ar- 
rangement mutually agreeable. Please re- 
ply to Box No. 100. Tue CHemuist. 


National Council Meeting 
The next meeting of the National 
Council, A.L.C., will be held November 
9, 1949, at The Chemists’ Club, New York 
New York. 
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441 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-5977 





FOSTER D.SNELLivc 


Research 
Phenol Coefficients 
Routine Analysi- 


Market Research 
Product Development — Surface 
Activity — Physical Testing. 


Write For 
Chemical Consultant 
and Your Business.” 


8 fe rn 
Chemuats =e Get ) = Engineers 
° 7 
NN 


“The 


7 


'29W15 St. New York Il NY WA48800) 









































COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, Lawrence H. Flett 
Vice-president, Raymond E. Kirk 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


Gene Abson, Chicago Chapter 
C. C. Concannon, At-Large 
M. L. Crossley, At-Large 
Gustav Egloff, Past President 
Karl M. Herstein, 


New York Chapter 


G. M. Juredine, Ohio Chapter 
R. H. Kienle, At-Large 


Harold A. Levey, 
Louisiana Chapter 


C. P. Neidig, 4t-Large 
E. H. Northey, At-Large 


Rev. J. J. Pallace, Niagara Chapter 


R. P. Parker, 

New Jersey Chapter 
L. F. Pierce, Los Angeles Chapter 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 
William T. Read 

Washington Chapter 
Charles W. Rivise, 

Pennsylvania Chapter 
Maurice Siegel, Baltimore Chapter 
Foster D. Snell, Past President 
Florence E. Wall, 4?-Large 
James R. Withrow, 4t-Large 
Lincoln T. Work, At-Large 





September Meeting 
THYHE 260th meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of ‘THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF 
September 23, 1949, at 6:00 p.m., at 


CHEMISTS was held 


The Chemists’ Club, New York, 
N.Y. President Lawrence H. Flett 
presided. 


The following councilors and off- 


cers were present: Messrs.: C. C. 
Concannon, L. H. Flett, K. M. Her- 
stein, F. A. Hessel, E. H. Northey, 
W. T. Read, L. Van Doren, J. R. 
Withrow, and L. T. Work. V. F. 
Kimball was present. 

President Flett announced that: 

(a) Dr. Maurice J. Kelly, F.A.- 


1.C., had been appointed chairman of 








OCTOBER 


the Committee on Arrangements for 
the 1950 the 
INSTITUTE. It was suggested that no 


Annual Meeting of 


meeting be held on a Saturday, and 
that a two-day meeting be planned. 

(b) John B. Calkin is planning to 
organize a Chapter of the INSTITUTE 
in New England. 

(c) The Ohio Chapter will re- 
sume activities soon. 

(d) INsTI- 
TUTE should try to bring in five new 


Each member of the 


members. 


The Secretary, with regret, re- 
ported the following deaths: 
A. H. Grimshaw, F.A.I.C., on 


April 20, 1949. 

R. S. Cook, F.A.L.C., on June 18, 
1949, 

Homer Adkins, F.A.1.C., on Au- 
gust 10, 1949. 


Vincent J. Farley, M.A.1.C., on 
August 15, 1949, 
William Ralston, F-.A.1L.C., on 


April 25, 1949 
The Secretary's report, showing a 
total of 2414 members, was accepted. 
Letters Paul H. 
F.A.1.C., were presented, in which he 


from Horton, 


told of plans to arrange informal 


meetings of AIC members in the 
Southwest. 
The Treasurer's report was pre- 


sented and accepted. 

Dr. Work reported as Chairman 
of the Committee on Honorary Mem- 
bership. Upon motion, it was agreed 
to all Medalists 


Members. Upon motion, the recom- 


make Honorary 
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mendation that Honorary Member- 
ship be conferred on Dr. Harry 


Fisher, Frank G. Breyer, Dr. Roger 
Adams, Dr. Alexander Schwareman, 
and Dr. Gustavus Esselen, was ap- 
proved. 

F.A.I1.C., 


pointed to succeed J. M. 


Gene Abson, was ap- 
Mellvain 


who resigned from the Committee on 
Honorary Membership. 

The resignation of 
the 
because of new duties which do not 


J. M. Me- 


Ilvain from National Council, 
permit him to continue to devote time 
to the Council, was accepted with re- 
gret and with appreciation for his 
services. To fill the vacancy left by 
Mr. Mellvain, Miss 
Wall, who received the fourth highest 


Florence E. 


number of votes for Councilors in 


the May, 1949, 


pointed. She will complete the term 


election, was ap- 
which expires April 30, 1951. 
Mr. the 


New York Chapter. In a discussion 


Herstein reported for 
on Chapter rebates, Chapters were re- 
minded that they can increase income 
by increasing membership. 

Dr. Read reported for the Wash- 
ington Chapter. He plans three com- 
mittees: One to consider plans for 
any fyture depression; one to work 
with the colleges; the third to co- 
operate with other organizations to 
seek out talent in the high schools. 


Dr. Withrow stated that he will 
serve as delegate from the Institute 
by 
He 


be held 
October. 


to 
in 


celebration 
College 


to the 
Marietta 














COUNCIL 


will also attend the Honor Scroll 
Award of the Chicago Chapter to Dr. 
Otto Eisenschiml, F.A.1.C., on Oc- 
tober 7th. 


New members elected were: 


FELLOWS 
Chaney, Newcomb K. 
Director of Research. Consultant. 
United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, 1401 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Clay, Cassius L. 
State Chemist and Director, Divi- 
sion of Food & Drugs, Louisiana 
Department of Health, 422 Char- 
tres Street, New Orleans, La. 


Greenfield, Charles 
Chemical Engineer, Vitol Process- 


J. 


ing Company, Carlstadt, N. 


Kirkpatrick, Sidney D. 
Vice President, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
Kreysa, Frank J. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
New York. 
Langer, Theodore W. 
Research Chemist, Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company, Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Pitts, Frank P. 
Professor, Department of Chem- 
istry, Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 
Turkel, Henry 
Consultant, 1302 Industrial Bank 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. 
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MEMBERS 
Fein, Marvin 
225 West End Avenue, New York 
23, N.Y. 


Masuelli, Frank J. 
Instructor of Chemistry, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va. 

Perlman, Lester J. 
Sales Office Manager, The Edwal 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, III. 


Schuler, Robert H. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 


Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 


ASSOCIATES 
Luttinger, Lionel B. 
Chemist, Carl Schleicher and 
Schuell Company, 116 West 14th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


Zarcoff, Samuel 


Fuel Analyst, Fuel Laboratory, 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
421 Canal Street, New York, 


New York. 


Steele Appointed Chairman 

Frank J. Steele, M.A.L.C., chief 
pharmacist, Greenwich Hospital, 
Greenwich, Conn., is chairman of the 
Committee on Standards of the Ny- 
con Hospital Purchasing Association. 
This association was recently organ- 
ized to promote closer association be- 
tween members of the hospital pur- 
chasing field and to study hospital 
supplies and equipment as used in the 


various hospitals. 








Local Chapter News 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 


Chicago 
Chairman, Herman 5. Bloch. 
Chairman-Elect, Bruce M. Bare. 
Vice-Chairman, W. B. Hendry. 
Secretary-T reasurer, Louis Koenig. 
Representative to National Council, 
Gene Abson. 

The Chicago Chapter will present 
its Honor Scroll to Dr. Otto Eisen- 
chiml, F.A.L.C., at a meeting to be 
held October 7th, at the Furniture 
Club in Chicago. The award is made 
to Dr. Eisenschiml in recognition of 
his outstanding work in the chemistry 
of vegetable oils and his untiring 
efforts to promote the professional 
prestige of the chemist. 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, Hon. A.I.C., 
and Dr. Louis Koenig, F.A.1.C., will 
speak. Other speakers include Paul 
M. Angle, president of the Chicago 
Historical Society, and Frederic Bab- 
of the of 
Books, Chicago Sunday Tribune, who 


cock, editor Magazine 


will discuss Dr. Ejisenschiml’s abili- 


ties as historian and author. 


New York 
Chairman, Martin Meyer. 
Vice-Chairman, Lincoln T. Work. 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. J. Kelley. 
Representative to National Council, 
Karl M. Herstein. 
Publicity, G. A. Kirton. 
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The New York Chapter will hold 
its first meeting of the season on 
Thursday, October sixth, at 6:30 
p.m., at Major's Cabin Grill, 33 
West 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
A. J. Nydick, F.A.LC., patent law- 
yer, “Exploiting a 
Patent.” 

Mr. Nydick is well known in the 


will speak on 


field of patent law, specializing in the 
chemical phase of this field. He has 
also been active in furthering the pro- 
fessional status of the chemist. In his 
talk, will both 


process and product patents. 


he stress chemical 


Niagara 
Chairman, James Ogilvie 
Vice Chairman, Bert Wetherbee 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. H. Fleysher 
Representative to National Council, 
James J. Pallace, S.J. 
Reporter to The Chemist, Lyle H. 
Mahar 
Chairman Ogilvie informs us that 
the Niagara Chapter is a member of 
The Techical Societies Council of the 
Niagara Frontier, which has as one 
of its objectives the promotion of 
scientists including members of its 
twenty-three constituent societies) to 
public service posts, which are all too 
frequently filled by political favorites. 
He sends the following report of the 
Public Relations Committee of the 

















LOCAL CHAPTER NEWS 


Council, which appeared in Technical 
Societies News: 
Public Relations Committee Report 


The Technical Societies Council through 
the Public Relations Committee has taken 


steps to get technical representation on 
public boards and commissions. It has 
taken much effort but progress has been 


made. Special effort has been put forth in 
the Public 
Service Commission, State Building Code 
Authority 
and the Niagara Frontier State Park Com- 


connection with openings on 


Commission, Niagara Frontier 


mission. 
Letters have been forwarded to Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey giving the ob- 


jectives of the Technical Societies Council 


and information regarding the proposed 
men. It is the intention of the Committee 
in suggesting names to show the appoint- 
ing authorities that there are competent 
technical men available for service on the 
various commissions. Replies have been 
received from members of Governor 


Dewey's staff acknowledging these letters 
and giving assurance that full considera- 
tion would be given to the Committee's 
suggestions, 

In some cases, the daily press indicated 
that appointments wouid be given to men 
of no technical training, little administra- 
tive experience, but with certain political 
When this information came out, 


to the 


backing. 


new representations were made 
Governor, which were acknowledged with 
assurances that every consideration would 
The Commit- 
all 


that 


be given to the suggestions. 
tee desires to draw to the attention of 
ot 


some of the appointments made on Com- 


members the Technical Societies 
technical 
of the 


people of this state, many business activi- 


missions, which deal in highly 


matters affecting the daily lives 


ties and the general prosperity of the state, 
have been made to prominent political ap- 


pointees close to Governor Dewey, or a 
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re-appointment of a previous member of 
the Commission. 

Despite the several instances in which 
non-technical men have been appointed, 
the Council and its Public Relations Com- 
mittee continue to fight for recognition of 
technical men and their appointment to 
Committees which would benefit through 
their services. 

—Technical Societies News 


Ohio 
Chairman, Robert B. Waters 
Chairman-elect, George F. Rugar. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Harold M. 
Olson. 
Representative to National Council, 
G. M. Juredine. 
The Ohio Chapter a 
“Let’s Get Acquainted” at 
Linwood Park, Vermilion, Ohio, on 


planned 


picnic 


Lake Erie, September 17th. Mem- 
bers were asked to bring their fam- 
ilies and picnic baskets. 


New York Chapter Meetings 
1949-1950 


November 16, 1949, 

Discussion meeting: “Shall the In- 
stitute begin a campaign to secure 
York 


licensure for chemists in New 
State?” 


January 5, 1950. 


Student meeting. Special invita- 
tion to seniors and graduate students 
in local universities. “Opportunities 
for Chemists Lab Non-Lab 


Positions.” 


February 15, 1950. 


Dinner meeting. Honorary Mem 


in and 


bership Award. 
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April 26, 1950. 

Discussion meeting: “Methods of 
Achieving Professional Status in the 


Minds of the Public.” 


CHEMIST 


1949 


May 24, 1950. 
Annual Honors Meeting. Dinner, 
elections, presentation of Student 


Medals and Honor Scroll. 


For Your Library 


Patent Law 
By Chester H. Biesterfeld. Second 
edition, 1949. 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. $4.00. 
The second edition of this work, 


like the first, is predicated upon a 


February, John 


series of lectures delivered by the au- 
thor at the University of Delaware. 
For the preparation for and delivery 
of these lectures at a university, the 
author is to be especially commended. 
As has been frequently stated, our in- 
dustrial development is to be attrib- 
uted largely to the protection afforded 
by the patent system, and also, that 
the greater the strength of the patents 


granted, the will be the 


stronger 
foundation upon which a particular, 
and indeed all, industry is built. 
The author presents a thorough 
and readable exposition of the sub- 


stantive law underlying the granting 


of patents, and also the subsequent 


throes of maintaining them, that is, 
upholding their validity. 

‘Twenty-one chapters are included. 
Each is concise, and a brief opening 
statement as to the subject matter is 
followed by a setting forth of vari- 
ous dependent phases, with quota- 
tions from outstanding decisions in 
Further, the chap- 


support thereof. 


ters are well sub-headed, thus mak- 
ing reference to any particular subject 


relatively easy. 


Mention more especially may be 
made of the chapters dealing with 
“Permissible Breadth of Chemical 
Claims”; “Unpatentability of Uses 
Nature”; “The 


Prose- 


and Products of 


Patent Application and 


cution Thereof”; “Licenses,” and 
“Searches.” 

This edition, as the author states, 
affords ‘‘the general reader a simple, 
understandable treatment of each of 
the principal subjects of the substan- 
tive law, supported by citations and 
quotations taken from court deci- 
sions.” 

In conclusion, it may be added that 
the Rules of Practice of the U. S. 
Patent Office recently were revised, 
with the revisions being effective 
March 1, 1949. Hence, the numbers 
of the rules referred to in the text do 
not conform with those previously in 
force. Thus, former Rule 75 is now 
Rule 131. The work concludes with 
a rather extensive bibliography and 
table of cases, and a comprehensive 
index. 


—Dr. Lloyd Van Doren, F.A.I.C. 
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Preparation and Characteristics 
of Solid Luminescent 


Materials 
Symposium Held at Cornell Univer- 
sity, October 24-26, 1946. Edited 
By G. R. Fonda and Frederick 
Seitz. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1948. xv. plus 459 pp. $5.00. 
Starting from the fundamental 
work of the brilliant German physi- 
cist, Philipp Lenard, this collection 
of papers brings the subject of the 
properties and preparation of “Phos- 
phors” up to date in its widest signi- 
ficance. It is the response of these 
natural and artificial phosphors to ex- 
citation and the nature of their emis- 
sion which determines their suitabil- 
luminescent 


ity in (fluorescent ) 


lighting. The growth of this art is 
founded on a close coordination of 
chemical and physical investigations 
by leading workers in universities and 
technical institutes, as well as in the 
affected, RCA, General 


Company, Westinghouse 


Kodak 


industries 
Electric 
Lamp Division, Eastman 
Company, etc. 

Since the early recognition of the 
importance which relatively minute 
traces of “foreign” ingredients might 
have upon the luminescent properties 
of crystals, the number of combina- 
tions made and analyzed has reached 
the sizable number of 1100, approxi- 
mately. 

There are twenty-nine interesting 


and authoritative papers in the sym- 


posium and a closing discussion on 


luminescence, experiment and theory. 
Incidentally, the theory is not overly 
burdened with the metaphysical ab- 
stractions of extreme quantum me- 
chanics. 

The symposium was sponsored by 
the Division of Electron Optics of 
the American Physical Society, and 
was published under the auspices of 
the National Research Council. It 
is of interest basically to chemists, 
physicists, and illuminating engineers 
whose line of activity brings them 
into contact with photochemical pro- 
cesses. 


—Dr. E. E. Butterfield, F.A.I.C. 


The Basis of Chemotherapy 
By Thomas 8. Work and Elizabeth 
W ork. 
Inc. 435 pp. $6.50. 
Although there have been relative- 


Interscience Publishers, 


ly tremendous advances in the field 
of chemotherapy during the past dec- 
ade or more, the books on this sub- 
ject have been comparatively scarce 
It is, 
with a great deal of satisfaction that 


and unsatisfactory. therefore, 
we receive such a well written book 
which fills this gap in our literature 
on chemotherapy in such an admir- 
able manner. 

The authors cover their subject in 
a thorough and logical order, start- 


Ehrlich 


through and including the newer an- 


ing with the works of 
tibiotics. Not only are chemothera- 
peutic compounds covered, but there 
are also well-written chapters deal- 





OCTOBER rHE 
ing with cell metabolism, essential 
metabolites, enzyme inhibition, drug 
antagonism, drug resistance, and re- 
lation of structure and activity of 
drugs. 

The reviewer can give this volume 
the highest recommendation and un- 
qualified praise. It should be well re- 
ceived and become a part of the li- 
brary of every biologist, biochemist, 
and organic chemist. 


—John B. Rust, F.A.I.C. 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


Some of the following European books 
may be valuable to American chemists 
specializing in the various fields of 
chemistry: 

A) Urban & Schwarzenberg (Munich 
2): Praktikum der klinischen Untersu 
chungsmethoden, by M. Klopstock and A. 
Kowarski, revised by J. Tillmans and G. 
Ohnesorge, 19th edit., 504 pp. 11 colored 
(DM 16.) “The Klopstock” is a 
book on chemical, microscopic 


and_ bacteriological 


plates. 
standard 
determinations of ex- 
Comparing the new 
(10th edit.), I 
meth- 


creta and tissues. 


volume with my old one 
note a number of newer laboratory 
ods and changes in some of the illustra 
tions, but the arrangement of the text has 
not been touched. @ Medizinische Ter- 
minologie, by Herbert Volkmann, 33rd 
edit., 524 pp. (DM 20.) Very brief defini- 
tions of thousands of medical, chemical, 
physical, botanical and zoological terms, 
with 432 This book 
be helpful to translators. @ Leitfaden 
der Physiologe, bv Tscher- 
1949. 320 pp. with 191 
excellent (DM 15.) Of 


special interest are the up-to-date chapters 


illustrations should 


Armin von 
mak-Sevysenegg, 


illustrations. 


on carbon hydrates, fats and lipoids, al- 
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bumins, ferments and enzymes, endocrines, 
these other 
(including nutri- 


excretions, etc. Some of and 
physiological problems 
tion, digestion, and metabolism) are dis- 
cussed from a more medical point of view 
in Physiologie, by Erich Schuetz, 3rd 
edit., 240 pp., 215 illustrations. (DM 11.) 
A distinguishing feature of this volume is 
its final chapter on the etymology of scien- 
tific words, many of which are used in 
everyday German and English. @ Ver- 
daulichkeit, Bekoemmlichkeit und Wirk- 
samkeit unserer Nahrung, by Heinrich 
von Hoesslin, 2nd edit., 84+ pp. (DM 4.60) 
Author reports in general manner on prob- 
lems of digestibility, wholesomeness and 
efheacy of food. @ Angewandte Phar- 
makologie, by Erich Hesse, 2nd edit., 420 
pp. (DM. 18.) Rezept- 
Taschenbuch, by Georg Banzer, 67th edit., 
448 pp. (DM 10.) are addressed to physi- 


cians; the latter volume may also be use- 


and Alinisches 


tul to pharmaceutical chemists because it 
reveals the chemical nature of many well- 
German trade-mark items and 
that 


search in the 


known 
pharmaceutical-chemical re- 
U.S., in 


ahead of 


proves 
many respects, is 
by now far that of 
which had held first place for so long. 
@ Leitfaden der Pharmakologie, by Fritz 
Hildebrandt, 1949, 154 pp. (DM 7.) 
Compressed into only 143 pages of text, 


Germany 


arranged according to the standard work 
of Meyer-Gottleib, the 


excellent review of the present stand of 


author gives an 
the whole field of pharmacology. 

(B) Rascher Verlag (Zuerich): 
Karte der Atome, by F. Dessauer and A. 
Loebenstein. A map that can be folded to 
be carried in the pocket or hung up on the 
blackboard; it gives for each element its 


Neue 


most important (19) chemical and physi- 


cal properties, and on supplementary 


tables additional information as to its oc- 
currence, isotopes, etc. As science marches 
on, corrected sheets of a particular element 
can easily be pasted on, so as to keep the 
Such seemingly low- 


map up-to-date. 
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priced maps should be made available in 
this country, too. @ Grundlagen der 
Werkstofichemie, by E. 


1947, 298 pp., 98 


Brandenberger, 
illustrations, describes 


the structure and constitution’ of metals, 


alloys, cement and other materials by 


means of the latest findings of crystal 
chemistry. @ Elektrochemie, part 1, by A. 
Stieger, 1947, 138 pp., brings the theoreti- 
cal foundation of electrochemistry, de- 


veloping it from a viewpoint derived 


from the modern concept of the structure 
of the atoms. 


(C) Faber & Faber Ltd. (London W. 
C. 1): Principal Drugs, by A. L. Morton, 
12 edit. 119 pp. (2s. 6d). Brief 


tion about drugs in common use, written 


informa- 


primarily for nurses, but of interest also 
to others who produce or handle drugs. 
The same is true of Materia Medica and 
D. G. 


Pharmacology, by G. Hindes and 


Ardley, 6th edit. 212 pp. (7s. 6d.). 


¥) Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung (Wiesbaden) is the publisher of the 
“FIAT Natural and 
Medicine in War- 
Years 1939-1946.” Many of the 88 volumes 


published up till now in the German lan- 


Review of Science 


Germany during the 


guage are already out of print; others are 
still 
by W. Klemm, and Biochemie, part 1, by 
R. Kuhn. FIAT 
150 to 250 pp. and is on sale at DM 10. 
Another 


available, e.g., Analytische Chemie, 


Each volume contains 


valuable Dieterich volume of 
English translation is now in 
preparation, is Lehrbuch der Elektro- 
chemie, by Gustav Kortuem. 1948, 495 pp. 
DM 28). This book 
theoretical principles of electrochemistry, 


latest 


which an 


deals 


including the research develop- 
ments; a few yet unsolved problems are 
discussed in the text with the intention to 
inspire capable students to original re- 
search work. 

(E) The Shaw 
London, E.C.4) 
facturers’ Practical Recipes. Even though 


Publishing Company 
is known for its Manu- 


with the 


a completely revised edition of this almost 
fifty-vears old compilation of some 7000 
industrial recipes has just come off press 
(price 70s.), it seems to me that many 
of its formulas are antiquated by Ameri- 
can standards and laws, e.g., practically 
none of the veterinary remedies could be 
prepared or sold in the U.S. without con- 
flicting with FDA regulations. It may give 
which, 


examined 


the reader manufacturing ideas, 


however, should be thoroughly 
in consultation with experts before being 


used here. 


Booklets 


The following publications of the 
National Bureau of Standards may 
be obtained at listed prices from the 
Superintendent of U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.: 


Documents, 


RP1917 “Expansive Characteristics 


of Hydrated Limes and the Develop- 
Test for 
Wells, 
Ernest M. 


ment of an Autoclave 


Soundness,” by Lansing §S, 
Walter F. Clarke, and 
Levin, 26 pp. 15 cents. 

RP1933 “Chemical Durability, 
Specular Gloss, and Transmittance 
of Optical Glasses,” by Donald Hub- 
bard and Gerald F. Rynders, 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

RP1924 “Effect of Temperature 
on the Volume of Leather and Col- 
lagon in Water,” by Charles E. Weir. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

RP1929 “Purification, Purity, and 
Freezing Points of 30 Hydrocarbons 
of the API-Standard and API-NBS 


Series,” by Anton J. Streiff, Janice 
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C. Zimmerman, Laurel F. Soule, 
Marie T. Butt, Vincent A. Sedlak, 
Charles B. Willingham, and Fred- 
erick D. Rossini. 35 pp. 20 cents, 

RP1937 “Copolymerization,” by 
Robert Simha and Leo A. Wall. 23 
pp. 15 cents. 


Infrared Analyzer.” In- 


“New 
formation available from the Perkin- 
Elmer Corporation, Glenbrook, Con- 


necticut. 


“New Series of Marlow Self-Prim- 


ing Centrifugal Pumps.” 12-page 
catalog. Marlow Pumps, Ridgewood, 


New Jersey. 


“New, Comprehensive Catalog of 
Metalab Laboratory Equipment.” In- 
cludes section on laboratory planning 
and layout. Metalab Equipment Cor- 
poration, 1529 Dean St., Brooklyn 

. 


i, & A 


y 
“New Laboratory Marking Pen- 
cil.” The Emil Greiner Company, 
20-26 North Moore Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. 


“Precision - Shell Evaporometer.”’ 
Request information from Precision 
Scientific Company, 3737 W. Cort- 
land Street, Chicago 47, Illinois. 


“Brominating Agent. Pyridinium 


Bromide Perbromide.” Information 
sheet. Jasons Drug Company, 1085- 
87 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New 


York. 
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Crawford H. Greenewalt, F.A.- 
1.C., president of E. IL. Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Wilmington 


du 


98, Delaware, will send, to those who 
request it from him, a copy of the 
illustrated booklet, “This Is Du 
Pont,” which tells the story of this 
great chemical firm. 

“Technical Bulletin New 
Comparison Chart on Fatty Acids.” 
Available Archer- Daniels- 
Midland Company, 600 Roanoke 
Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


77. 


from 


“Scientific Apparatus and Methods. 


1949." Includes catalog re- 
visions. E. H. Sargent and Company, 
155-165 East Superior Street, Chic- 


Spring 


ago, 11, Illinois. 


“Catalog. 1949.” Includes books on 
Request it 


Universitaires 


science and technology. 


from Presses de 
France, 7 Place de la Sorbonne, Paris 


5 (e), France. 


“HV-1 Vacuum Pump.” Request 
information from Eitel-McCullough, 
San Bruno, California. 

“Technical Data Sheet P-12. Poly- 
co 337 Textile Finish.” 
leaflet about a new textile stiffener. 
Request it from American Polymer 


Descriptive 


Corporation, Peabody, Mass. 


“New Wachs National Pipe Saw.” 
Illustrated folder. The E. H. Wachs 
Company, 1525 North Dayton Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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“Witcotes: Asphaltic Mastics.” 
New publication by Whitco Chemi- 
cal Company, 295 Madison Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


“Old Medical Books.” Catalogue 
9, 1949. Request it from H. A. Fei- 
lla, Duke Street, Man- 
chester Square, London, W.1, Eng- 


senberger, 


land, 

“Technical and Scientific Books. 
1949.” Catalog. Chemical Publishing 
Company, Inc., 26 Court Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Tables of Scattering 
for Spherical Particles.” 
Bureau of Standards Applied Mathe- 
matics Series No, 4. 119 pp. Price 45 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Functions 
National 


“Ethyl Cellulose, Properties and 


Uses.” Technical booklet. Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del- 


aware. 


“Cracking the Soybean.” Color-il- 
lustrated brochure describing indus- 
trial uses of soybean oil. Request it 
from Archer-Daniels-Midland Com- 
pany, 600 Roanoke Building, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


“Facts About Toxaphene Insecti- 
Available 


Company, 


cides,” 18-page booklet. 
from 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


Hercules Powder 


“Constant Temperature Control.” 
Manual and catalog. Available from 
The Emil Greiner Co., 20-26 North 
Moore Street, New York 13, New 
York. 


“Allen Industrial Filters Available 
for Chemical Laboratories.’ Request 
information from The Allen Indus- 
trial Filter Company, 25 South St. 


Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


“Catalog Essential Oils, Balsams, 
Oleoresins, Flavors and Perfume Ma- 
terials.’ Third quarter 1949. Mag- 
nus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 16 Des- 
brosses Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


“Nlodern 
Panels and Cubicles.”” 12-page, illus- 
trated bulletin with engineering data. 
Request it from Falstrom Company, 
Passaic, N.J. 


Design for Instrument 


Bulletin No. 
524.” Includes recently decontrolled 
items, some of a chemical nature. 
Available at U. S. Department of 
Commerce field offices. 


“Current Export 


“NBS Research Paper RP 1943, 
Compilation of Thermal Properties 
of Hydrogen in its Various Isotopic 
Ortho-Para Modifications.” 
Price +0 cents. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 


and 
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Condensates 


Ed. F. Degering, 


F.A.LC. 


Armour Research Foundation 


The name silicone now is applied 
to a variety of organopolysiloxanes, or 
to any substance in which alkyl or 
aryl groups are bonded directly to the 
silicon atoms of a siloxane chain or 
network. The products may be oils, 
elastomers, crystalline solids, or res- 
ins, depending upon the composition 
and the molecular configuration. 
Some distinctive properties such as 
thermal stability, small change of vis- 


cosity with temperature, surface ac- 


Astrotone BR synthetic musk, of 
du Pont, is priced at about $125 per 
pound. It is estimated that a pound of 
pure musk, a fixative for perfumes 
which was once obtained from a male 
Tibetan deer, would be 
about $40,000 per pound. 


valued at 


business is not to see 


Our 


what lies dimly at a distance, but to 


main 


do what lies clearly at hand. 
—Carlysle. 


Wendell Phillips 
“What is deteat? Nothing but edu- 
cation; nothing but the first step to 


tive properties, and low water ab- once wrote, 
sorption make certain of the silicone 
polymers interesting and valuable. 


—The Bulletin. 


something better.” 





How Aqua-Vactors Produce 
Vaccum with Water 


@ C-R AQUA-VACTOR 
USES WATER AS 
MOTIVATING FACTOR 


Combining the advantages of the steam jet ejector and the low cost 
of water, the Croll-Reynolds AQUA-VACTOR is employed economically 
in many instances. Low in first cost and with no moving parts, the 
water jet may be used to mix liquids, serve both as an ejector and 
condenser and in isolated cases, handle air and gases. 

While not as efficient as a steam jet ejector the AQUA-VACTOR 
becomes economical when the pressure of water is being dissipated tor 
other process work. In such cases it may be possible to use the AQUA- 
VACTOR either as an ejector alone or as both an ejector and a con- 
denser using water under pressure to operate the AQUA-VACTOR and 
using the exhaust from the AQUA-VACTOR for other processes. 

The illustration shows a type SW EVACTOR using steam in the 
first stage and water in the second stage. Here the AQUA-VACTOR is 
used both as an ejector and as a condenser, handling air and, at the 
same time, condensing steam for the first stage. Of interest to engineers 
with corrosion problems, the steam stage in the illustration is con- 
structed of carbon including the steam nozzle. The carbon is incased 
in cast iron giving the equipment the strength of iron and the cor- 
rosion resistance of carbon. 

For more complete information concernin 
AQUA-VACTOR_ or any type of steam jet E 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 






the application of the 
ACTOR, write today to: 


REYNOLDS 





CHILL VACTORS STEAM JET EVACTORS 











THE PERFECT TUBING 
FOR LABORATORY USE 


TYGON 


Fleacble- Plastic 
TUBING 


SEE YOUR DEALER s 
THE U. S. STONEWARE CO./ 


AKRON 9, OHIO 


' CLEAR « INERT «+ NON-AGING « STERILIZABLE ss 
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i Look for 
SELECTION 


( B&A offers over 1,000 reagents 
and fine chemicals ) 











I Look for 
PURITY 


(B&A Reagents always meet or 
exceed A.C.S. specifications) 








l Look for 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


(B&A has distributing stations in key cities 
from coast to coast) 
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Yow Peiffy BsaA Reagent 


For over two generations, B&A Reagents have had the reputation of 
“setting the pace in chemical purity.” These quality chemicals always 
meet or exceed exacting A.C.S. specifications. For the best, be sure to 
“specify B&A.” 

When ordering, you will find the B&A Products Book an invaluable 
guide. It features over 1,000 purity products of Reagent, A.C.S., C.P., 
U.S.P., and Technical grades; it tells how you can save time, effort and 
money when you obtain your laboratory chemical requirements from this 
one dependable source. Free copies available from nearest office listed 
below. 

Remember too, that extensive stocks of B&A Reagents are carried at 
Baker & Adamson’s nationwide chain of distributing stations. The station 
nearest you can build its stock to supply your special day-to-day require- 
ments. Take advantage of its services now! 


REAGENTS BAKER & ADAMSON “Raagesid 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
ome mmm mm 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y ™ TUT" 


Offices: Albany® * Adanta * Baltimore * Birmingham® * Boston® * Bridgeporr® * Buffalo® * Charlome® 
Chicago* * Cleveland® * Denver® © Detrou* © Houston® © Kansas Cicy * Los Angeles® © Minneapolis 
New York® © Philadelphia® © Picsburgh* * Portland (Ore.) © Providence® © Sc. Lowis® © San Francisco® 
Seattle * Wenatchee (Wash.) © Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Io Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited + Moatreal® + Toronto® + Vancouver® 
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FINE CHEMICALS * Complete stocks are carried bere. 





